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Tue college buildings stand on an enclosed plain 


of fourteen acres, around which, except in front, 


forest trees are planted. "These buildings are large 
and commodious, which have becn ereeted at differ- 
accommodations of the officers 
Most of 


{ 


the most modern are of 


ent pe riods, as the 


and students required. them are of brick ; 


eramite + the y bear the 
names of various patrons of the institution. ‘The 
building seen on the right of the engraving is 
Massachusetts [Lall, the most ancient of the present 
Harvard Hall, the 


building with a cupola, was built in 1765. ‘The 


buildings ; was built in 1720. 
University Mall is seen inthe distance, standing 
between Massachusetts and Harvard Halls; this 
was built in 1814, of Chelmsford granite, the color 
of which approaches nearly to white. It measures 
110 by 50 feet, and is 42 feet in height. 
thy ELall was creet din 1812; Hollis Hall in 1764; 
and Stoughton Hallin 104. 


Iolwor- 


Harvard University is the most ancient and best 


endowed of any scientific institution in the United 


States, and has flourished for two centuries, It 


has received numerous and large donations from 


individuals, and has received the protection and 


munificence of the state. ‘The funds at the present 
tine ¢ xeeed hi ilf al illion ol doll irs. Th | | ru 


of the college contains forty two thousand volumes, 


and ts the larvest in the United States ; its phil 0. 


phical apparatus, chemical | thoratory , anatomical 


museum, and cabinet of minerals, all very 


valuable. \ botameal raarale nus attached to the 


{ 


institution; the Secicnees oO} theology, law, and 


ae. 26+ 





medicine, have each distinct departments, and 
courses of lectures on those subjects are annually 
given. It is governed vi a corporation and board 
eal lectures commence in 


Boston on the first Wi icles in November. A 


of overseers. "The mec 


course Is given at the college between the first of 
April and last of July. 


the first, of two weeks, trom the Wednesday pre. 


here are three vacatious ; 


ceding the 25th of December ; the second, of two 
April; the 
third, of six weeks, next preceding commencement, 
the last Wednesday im 


weeks, from the first Wednesday in 
August. 
There is in this place a printing establishment, 


ealled the which has become 


University Press, 
celebrated for the beauty and accuracy with which 
it sends out classical books in the various ancient 
and modern languages. ‘This establishment may 
be considered as the most ancient printing estab- 
lishinent in America. In are says Winthrop’s 
Journal,‘ a printing house was begunat Cambridge, 
by one Daye, at the charge of Mr. Glover, who 
died on sea hitherward. ‘The first thing printed 
was the freeman’s oath; the next was an almanack 
wland, by Mr. William Pierce, 


inariner: the next was the Psalms newly 


nade for New FI 


turned 
into metre Mr. Glover was a worthy and wealthy 
non-conformist minister. He contributed liberally 
towards a sum suflicient to purchase printing toa- 
terials, and for this purpose solicited the aid of 
others in England and Holland. He gave to the 
college * a font of printing letters, and some ven- 


tlenen of Amsterdam gave towards furnishine of 


} a printing press with letters forty-nine pounds and 


some thing more.”—H ist. Col. Mass. 
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From the Uncle Sam. 
THE DIARY OF A HACKNEY 
MAN. 
From a "IS, written by himself, 


COACH- 


Read 


idited bu Proresson IncranaM, author of “ The Quad- 
roon,”’ * Lajitte,’* The Dancing Feather,” \c. &c. 
CHAPTER V. 
Sept. 26. Continned. 

The situation in which [ was placed was perilous 
inthe extreme. "There L was in the grasp of a mad- 
inan, seated npon the box of my coach, the reins 
thrown over the backs of the horses and they fly ing 
like the wind—in faet running away! I did not 
dare to struggle, lest we should both fall head-long 
from the box. He grasped me tightly round the 
I held on by 
the rail of the top front with the other. His face 


his breath rushed hot upon iny 


Waist, pinning one of my arms while 


was close to mine? 
eheek! his eyes seemed to blaze and burn me! 
His dark locks wildly flew in the wind of our rapid 
motion, aud at intervals he would toss them back 
from his brow, shake them as an enraged lion 
shakes his manc, and showing his glittering tecth 
would grind out the words, 

* Demon! deceiver! I hate you!” 

I was overcome with terror in spite of myself. 
Yet I retained all my self-possession, and had we 
only been on the ground I could have mastered 
him. But to struggle there was instant death 
The horses took the same w iy back to the city I 


had come. ‘The might was a bright moonlight on 


and the road was distinctly visible. We met few 
cart-men, and to these I shouted as we came neur to 


arrest the flight of the horses. But they stood pet- 


rified! we dashed by them like a whirlwind and the 


next mstant were out of theirsight. At length the 
horses dashed upon the long bridge, and thundered 
along over it. I knew that there was a gate on 
the opposite extremity on the ecity-side, and that 
there we should be brought up. The noise of our 
progress over the bndge was lke that of thunder 
Ws ap- 


proa hed it nie he r and nighe r. The tnad. 


The white gate was visible before us. 


ian 
grasped me tighter and tiehter, and just as we 


full speed near towards it, he tried to sprin 
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with me from the seat over the parapet. 


that held the boot and to grasp more firmly the 
railing upon the top of the carriage. ‘The impetus 
involuntarily releasing his hold upon me, he plunged 
over the railing and darted into the dark waters 
below! [heard the heavy plunge mingled with a wild 
laugh! At the next instant the horses drew up 
suddenly of their own accord before the toll gate, 


Al ll tl 


nearly hurling me to the earth with the shock. 


I mechanically paid my toll; told the keeper 


behind me. I was benummed in my faculties with 
fear and horror! A horrid dread of the insane man 


I gave no alarm! I left him to his fate! 
compunctions. It seemed an act of sclf-preserva- 
felt he could never forget my deceiving him! Yet 
it was not so much me as his friends! 
to be the victim !—From this moment and now I 
pledge myself never to use deception towards an 
insane person! God forgive me, if in doing it in 
this instance | have brought a sudden death upon 
myself! 

I reached my stable pale, and exhausted. 
nothing to any one. 


T said 
1 kept the seerct in my heart ! 
I retired, but not to sleep! All night I was riding 
upon the coach box in the iron grasp of a mad-iman, 


ee ee ee ee eee 


his hot breath upon my face, his blazing eye balls 
searing my brain. I awoke this morning (for I 
write this day’s events the day after) and my first 
thoughts were that | was a murderer!—But these 
feclings have passed. I have written all that had 
transpired yesterday, that in case anything should 


SL LBL Ld 


happen, this may be read. 
Sept. 27 


27. I write now just before going to bed. 
Iam not able to sleep 


I have been wretched all 
day on uccount of suffering that man to drown, 
Yet I 
do not feel that [ am to blame, when I consider all 
‘ that took place. Although [ acquit myself, yet I 
, donot fecl altogether right about it 


without calling aid or trying to assist him! 


ee 


I would rather 
and run the risk of meeting him 
Ihave been watching all the papers, and 


he was a live, 


pte 
{ again. 


making every guarded inquiry to see if I could 
, learn of any body being found drowned. 1 hear 


nothing of it. I was several times to day tempted 


to go to the bridge and look about for the body my- 


self, but I had not the courage. lave felt dull 
all d ty. Even Betsey has dis- 
covered it. But I dare not speak of it. ‘The secret 


} 
) 
i 
} 
) 
and melancholly 
‘ 
‘ 


must forever remain between that mad-inan’s whost 
and myself! 
Sept. 28. Have got over my feclings about the 


~— 


insane gentleman's death, in some measure! I can- 
not think [am to blame; yet [havea heavy heart 
about it. Have been across Cambridge bridge to 
take a gentleman and lady to the colleges. 
with 
miles around; 


I went 
reluctance; and would rather 


but the | idy 


have gone 


Oe ee 


a call 
I just glinced over the parapet 
But the dash- 
ing waters as they lashed their piers told no tale! I 
felt dreadfully as I reflected what a dark tale 


wanted to make 
‘ . 

{ near the bridge. 

) as I drove by as rapidly as I could. 
{ 


lay 
, between those black waters and myself. : 

Sept. 29. Resolved to find out if any insane per- 
son had escaped fromthe Asylum ; for I could not 
I feared to 
ny questions it 


Yet I 


believe he had been discharwed as cured. 


go out to the asylum to ask, 


involve the feartul secret I wished to keep! 


BAF en 1 cso 


as rie 


he had acquired caused him to go himself! and | 


I saw } 
his intention in time to wind my leg into the bar | 


that my horses had runaway, and taking the reins | 
drove rapidly up Cambridge street without looking | 


had seized upon me and | hoped he had perished ! ; 
I felt no | 


tion; for I felt he would yet kill me if he lived! I , 


But I was | 


RURAL REPOS 


5] T O R Y. 
was positive he had eloped, ‘a “ some means 
had eluded search for the several days previous to 
his leap fromthe parapet. Have tried to think over 
what way I shall ascertain about this ; but without 
coming to any decision. Conclude, on the whole, 
to letevents take their course. 


at enn en ee te ee on 
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; me for you! As he ceased he lashed the betees to 


renewed speed. A carriage passed us and I shouted 


‘for help, telling the inmates that a mad-man had 


‘ the reins. 


4 


He is dead! I cer- : 


tainly did not kill him! I only was silent—that he 


might perish! Good God! When I think about it, 
I sometimes feel like a murderer ! 


Sept. 30. How shall I write with any coherency 


} atoms. 


what has transpired to-day ? Iam all excitement 


and a strange superstitious fear fills my soul! I 
cannot realize all that has past. It seems to me 
like a fearful dream! I will try and record it! At 
least Iam now no murderer! Yet I am scareely 
less unhappy ! 

Thad driven a party to Fresh Pond and while 
they were swinging and amusing themselves 
grove Ls 


in the 
sat in my carriage on the front seat reading 
a newspaper. As I have had no good sleep the 
last three or four nights on account of sceing that 
man in my sleep, I suppose I fell asleep. ‘The first 
thing I recollect was that I felt myself awaked by 


| being whirled rapidly along in the earriage. I 


‘ point whence he had started. 


started and seeing through the glass the trees and 
fences fly past, I believed the horses had runaway 
with the coach. ‘The door, to my surprise, was 
closed ; for I had sat down to read my paper with 
itopen. Inalarm and wonder I dropped the glass 
and thrust myself half out of the window to ascer- 
tain my danger! If Thad seen the jaws hell 
yawing wide before me, I could not have been more 
astonished! I was paralyzed with fear! Seated 
upon my 


He 


me and turning round gave me a leer com- 


whip in the other was the insane gentleman ! 
saw 
pounded of mingled exultation and devilish cunning 
that horrified me! I 
power 


saw at once that I was in his 
‘lo have sprang from the coach would have 
been madness—for he was driving the horses at 
twelve miles an hour! 


ble. 


I firmly believed in his having perished. 


My sensations are indiseriba- 
for 
But the 


was but 


My first thought was that it washis spirit ; 
evidence of his living and bodily presence 
too apparent for me to question his mortal identity. 
A feeling of satisfaction at fin 
little lifted 


Having then conyineed my rea 


ling him alive not a 
hin again! 
3 the 
I began to consult 


Ilow he had taken 


session of me in this way I was perplexed to ac- 


moe my horror at secing 
mthatait wa 
mnad-man again in mortal guise, 
measures for my safety. 


pos- 


count for; but probably wandering in that spot he 


had seen me asleep in the coach and noiselessly 


shutting me in, had mounted the box and put the 
horses to iad speed. 

I saw by the country around that I was on the 
the 
My personal safety 
thought of 
lea 


him, and posse ssing Inys lf of the reins: but I re- 


Harvard Road, and at least two miles froin 


was now first object. I 


upon the top of the coach 


my vetting 


and ping down upon 
jected the plan when [ recotiected my fearful ride 
the the had | 


from it over the parapet! TL could decide in nothing. 


with him upon box, night he leaped 


should lose 


If I leaped from the coach in safety, I 


my Carracs and horses! I resolved to remain and 
trust to Providence for the issuc. 

Do not fear!” he said, without turning his 
head; Lam going to drive you to heil! Twill 
not deceive you! Lam the coachman of Pluto; I 
know the road! IT wish I had the doctor in with 
you! T won't dece e you as you did me! No! | 
am Plato's chief cur -driver and he ha nt 


' manded them to hurry out of the road and give 


> and zeal tied my hands behind me with a piece of 


box, with the reins in one hand and the 


’ country 


oOpportan ty. 


But he shouted back, that J was a mad- > 
man he was taking to the hospital ! In truth I felt 
was likely to become one! [ saw a heavy wagon 
in the road ahead!” I knew he could not pass it at 
this speed without upsetting, as it blockaded up 
the way. I expected we should be dashed to 
‘To my surprise he drew up just before 
Within two rods of he 


coming to it. nearly 


stopped the horses, while he impatiently com- 


him passage. I took advantage of the slackened 


° ‘ry’ 
speed to open the door and spring out. ‘They were 


two stout waggoners with the team. T approached 
them and was about to implore their aid to secure 
him when secing me at liberty he called out in a 
tone of remarkable authority, 

ITe is insane! I am 
Don't 


upon him and hold 


* Men, secure that man! 
taking him to Woreester mad-house ! you 


see how wild he looks! Seize 





him fast aud help me place him in the coach !” 
It was in vain for me to remonstrate. In spite 


of all I could say, the stout fellows with alacrity 


cord one of them cut from his wagon, and the two 


placed me back in my earriage, shutting the door 
upon me; the insane gentleman being seated upon 


my box all the while cooly surveying the proceed- 


ings and from time to time giving instructions. At 
his suggestion they fastened both doors so that I 


could not open them except witha knife; and 
mine they took from me and gave to the mad-man! 

He then thanked them with great politeness and | 
drove on; though at less = than before, for he 
I found that my 
only course was patience, <a trust in Providence, 





did not now fear my rape. 
hoping that by some means I should speedily get 
relieved from my singular and dangerous situation. 

Alter he 
turned into a narrow cart road that opened through 3 


driving on a mile or more suddenly 
the hedge, and crossed a meadow in the direction 


But he 


sed through an ¢ 


of a house which I saw above the trees. 
turned off before reaching it and pass 
extensive wood, and out into a lane which crossed 
the high to He 


crossed this and entered another wooded lane, and 


road from Boston Lexington. 


came toa lake or pond surrounded with 
on the opposite shore was a pretty 
halfia the 
water side he stopped the coach and getting down 
the 
civilly inquired * 


lly 


fina 
w oods, *, Save 


seat, mile distant. Close by 


from box, opened the door and bowing very 
if I had had a pleasant ride ! 

s civilly as 1 could under the cir- 
that Thad not. 
would then 


] unswecre d a 
cumstances, 
Ile 


water, and perhaps I would like that better. 


the 
As ° 


he spoke a boat came from anisland and approached 


said he vive mea sail on 


us. It contained a negro. So he bade me get in 


a boat that lay near; but assured he now intended 
to drown ine, [ positively refused, although un- 
known to him T had loosened the cord on my wrist 


Ile drew a 





so that LT could slip it when I chose 
! 


pistol and cocking it, commanded me to obey him. 


s L knew I was his equal with my hands free, in 
I vot into the | 
hont. re solve df to posse $8 my st If ot lis pistol the first 


Lh ! sit 


maae 


case he should atte haipt to drown me, 


hit 


in the forward part, 


und the newro began to paddle across to an island 
in the muddle. We landed there, to my surprise, , 
without his making an effort to cast me into the L 
vater @ 
a 
+} or he 
oe 
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a a 
f : “ Now follow me,” 
“This is my empire ; Here 1 ain obeyed !” 

I felt my life was not of a penny’s value to me ; 


yet I hoped to escape. ‘The determined manner of 


the insane gentleman made me positive I should not 


escape without a strugyle. 
by a negro. 


Besides he was aided 
J ° . ° 
This man was small of stature, with 
a very black skin, and a countenance mild and 


agrecable. He seemed to be devoted to his master: 


from Maryland to serve him at the AsyJum, and 
that his master while there had formed a plan of 


escaping in which he heartily joined, and which he 


aided him materially in effecting ; 


master was not mad; and he could not understand 


why he should be placed under keepers. So they 


and, he told ine afterward, that he had followed him ° 


for to Cush his | 


got way, and after wandering about had found this 
_ place of retreat ; though Cush said his master was ° 


away from it most of the time. All this I learned 
from the communicative Cush, his master stalking 
on far ahead beyond hearing. 

I followed him to the middle of the island, where 
among some rocks was a rude camp which Cush 
had constructed of boughs for his master. Here 
the mad-man seated himself as upon a throne and 
commanded Cush to lead me before him. He then 


tried and condemned me, putting all the questions 


‘ sparing thy life, you and your carriage will be at } 


and addressing himself to Cush, who answered him ! 


in my place, in the ailirmative to each charge. 


I 


was condemned to be shot !—Horrible and ineredi- 


ble as it may seem, to whoever reads this, he gravely | 


and coldly condemned me to be shot through the 
heart! ‘The crime he charged me with was “ de- 
ception!" He said 1 had represented myself to 
hima as the coachman of Phabus and that | had 
promised to drive him to Elysium; but instead, | 
had taken hin to a Tlospital for iad-men! | 
deserved to die for assuring myself to be couchman 
to the Gods when | was nothing more than a 
villamous haeck-driver! Now, Cush, bind him = to 
that rock while I shoot hin to the heart! 

"The negro, although so mild in his looks and talk. 
ative a little while before, ob¢ yed with such prompt- 
ness, that Tsaw IL had no merey to expect either 
from the mad-man or his faithful slave, who had no 


will but his master’s! L saw that Cush would not 


hesitate to cut me into quarters and roast me, if his 


mad master bade lin. ‘There was something beth 


ludicrous as well as Tearful in my situation. 
Cush laid his hand upon me! I released mine 


and struck hin to the earth. Instantly my throat 


was in the 


wr 
= 


rasp of the maniac and [ was like a 
woman or a child inhishands. Ile threw me upon 
the ground and stood upon me! He then laughed 


with triumph! He stooped and pressed 


against my temples! I closed my eyes and said 


* God have merey on my soul - 


The pistol exploded ! 1 opened my eye 


expected to look forth upon the world of spirits, 


Ile stood above me with the pistol pointed upward, 


Ile had discharged it imto the air! 
CHAPTER VL 
Sept. 30. Continued. 


inad-man laughed wildly and loudly at my 


terror, and then flung the pistol among the trees 


behind him. THe then took my hand and ima tore 
of singular nuldness strangely mixed with pity told 
me to get up! T eould hardly realize that miy Lit 

h cl bes Hh Spare dl. 
“T would not harm thee friend! You ar par. 
doned !" he said vt utly. “We have been foes 
& We are now friends !° he said with dignity. He 


press diny hand as he spok 


, 
= 
ezine 
rs 


\ wonderlul chau re 


the pistol : 


a ee ee ee te 


RURA 


ITORY. 


peer as ; } 
as if having the power toavenge his supposed wrongs , 


he disdained to make use of it, with that generous } 
liberality that sometimes characterizes the insane. 

“Go!” he said, “ go whither you will I will not } 
harm thee ! Cush will row thee to the shore. But { 
swear never to reveal my retreat. Blood hounds ; 
are on my track and [imust not be caught! Swear” } 
he repeated solemnly, having his hand upon my } 
shoulder and fixing his wild dark eyes upon my 
face. 


Ile repeated an oath which I dare not write. I | 
repeated it after him; for L saw my first hesitation 
to do so roused his slumbering fire; and I discerned / 
both a pistol butt and a dagger in his bosom. I | 
was willing to make any terms with hun to get once } 
out of his power. After I had taken the oath, he | 
said, 

* You have well done. Now swear to me by , 
your hopes of Heaven and fears of Hell! that for ‘ 


my bidding whenever I shall call on you!” 
I answered that I would when I was not 

wise engaged. My reply infuriated him ; 

gave my promise which did not satisfy him. 

would make me swear! So 1 swore, but in my 

mind secretely resolved that 1 would never again 

place myself in his power. 


other- } 
and [ } 


He ) 


) 


Ile appeared satisticd, smiled pleasantly, and 
then bade Cush conduct me to the boat. 

* It was my purpose to have slain thee,” he said 
loftily, as | was turning away to follow the man ; 
* but I give thee your hile, that you may know you 
are mine, Whenever [ ask for you! Your life was 


ours, ‘tistmine! I lend it to you so long as you serve 
me! Offend me and I will not spare thee! De- 
part 

I was glad to get beyond his reach.—Froin his | 
last words L saw that, to the last freak of his mad 
brain, I might yet be sacriticed. [sprung into the 
bout and assisted Cush in pushing off into the lake. 
I did not fecl easy until L was full a hundred yards 
from the island, on which stood the mad-iman like 
a statuc, watching the receding boa 


t. At intervals 


a shrill laugh would reach my ears; but he was 
tmimovable till Lreached the shore, where my horses 
were standing knee deep in water into which they 
had drawn the carriage that they might drink. 

When FT had once got upon my box with the reins 
in nny hand, L then for the first time felt that 1 was 
safe. IT turned to Cush, who stood by the bow of 
the boat ready to shove it off} and said boldly, 


* You infernal nigger, would you have helped 


your miaster kill me?” 
* Be shure, massa, [ would! What de Colonel 


tell dis child to do, am done!” 


“So your master is a Colonel!” 

“Yes. He come trom de West Indy to Virgin- 
ny. He bring me wid him. LInebber Jeab hiin 
‘cept when dey car hin off But he nebber be easy 


widout me—tear de 


rool off! So dey hub to send 


for Cush 
* From the LLospital ?” 


* Yes. Dey said master do notin widout Cush 


So L hab to be sent for.’ 


* And after you gol to the ILospit il to wait on 


him, he and you plotte da plan of escape in 


* Yah, yah! dat am de bressed trut!—What 
for aey chuck my master, de Colonel, up dar like 
rtiel! Dey say he mad! DP nebber seed him mad. 


1 axed hun and he swore he worn’t, and [ reckons 


— , , } ; 
KHOWS lssel, I didn’t see no niadness in mas- 


ter! he'd swear and break a cuss a leetle, but I’ve 





> time. 
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master worn't mad, and so we sot to gettin out, 
and here we am!” 

** Aud how long have you been here ?” 

“ Why I reckons it am most seben week wo hab 
been here.” 

* Seven weeks?” IT exclaimed. “IIas he been 
out seven weeks? Ulow have you lived ?” 

* Oli, mmuster hab a gold watch and things and 
sell’em, and 1 buy bread and meat for him and 
bring it on the island. But he don’t stay there 
much. He's sometimes off three or four days ata 
I tell’s him he'll be coteh’d, but he says 
there is no man dares cotch him; and I knows it!” 

“How did you get this boat?” 

“It laid up on the other side, and as nobody was 
living in the country house over there, but the gard- 


> ner, I took it, and patched it up.” 


“ And has no one interrupted you here?” I ask- 
ed. 

‘“ Notasoul, massa! We habit all to ourselves.” 
* And you don’t think your master mad ?” 
“ He proper mad when things don’t go right.” 
* Crazy, [ mean!” 
* Leetle bit, massa.” 


“ He is as mad as a march hare,” I said, furi- 


ous at his dull stupidity. “ It is your duty to per- 


 suade him to go back tu the Hospital! You deserve 


If he should 
I shalt 


to be hung for assisting him to escape. 
do mischi:f yon will have to answer for it. 
at once see that he is taken care of.” 

I] then turned my horses back by the way they 
had come and after some difficulty succeeded in 
reaching the turnpike. In two hours afterwards | 
arrived at ny stable, and now record the eyents as 
nearly as I can recollect them. 

It is my conviction that I ought at once to inform 
But | 


an oath 


the authorities at the hospital where he is. 
Is 
administered by a mad-man and forced upon me, 
I feel that it cannot Yet I 
‘The influence this 

gular man has got over me is alarui It 
id me this moment and com- 
tnund me to follow him, [feel L should not have 
Would to God he had perished 
by drowning! Lam more wretched than when I 


took a fearful oath of silence. such 


binding ? be. have a 


stranyve fear to break it. sin- 
ig. he 


should appear before 


the power to resist. 
supposed may self his murderer, He may compel 
me to fulfil my oath to be at his bidding with my 
horses and carriage ! 


Tis state of things is fearful. "To-morrow I will 


take some positive course ! Leannot live in instant 
fear of this man; for I know that he thirsts for my 
blood ; that my respite from death was only the 
freak of the moment. Deep and slecpless rage— 
the intense, burning vengeance of a maniac glows 


I feel 


that I shall one day fall its Victiin unless steps are 


in his bosom and is Concentrated upon ine ! 
tuken to secure him. Strange he should wander 
about so long undiscovered 3 and made worse and 
sustained in all his mischief by that black devil, his 
slave. ‘l'o-morrow something shall be done ! 

October Ist. To-day have a dozen tines made 
rs of th Hospital, 
' ton 


pen, and it sceumed to me that the cye sof the insane 


up my mind to write to the office 


but a dread has deterred mi we took up my 


on ntleman were lari gy upon tne trom the Opposite 


side of the stable! So T have done nothing to-day. 
The more I dwell upon th outh L took the more 
solouin it s¢ iss Lam miserable aboutit. | have 
refused twice to go with my con ho to Cambridge 
to-day, lest E should fallin with this inad-uanu! I 
cannot live this way 
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There is a gentleman who lodges opposite I have | was my last liberty night! Liberty! my spirit is 
a mind to make my confidant, as he seems to in- } in chains to this demon in human form! That 
terest himself in me and my affairs. 1 feel as if I 
needed some adviser. I now go with my friends to see if their society will 

Saw the counterfeit-passer to-day ; but I recol- ‘ not dissipate my gloomy fears ! 
lected what I had suffered when I pursued her * * * * * 
before, and let her pass ! I didn’t feel in the spirit 


of caring for, or doing any thing. 


& * 


poor George. 

(Oct. 2d—31—4th—5th—6th, containing no 
record of any importance affecting the narrative be. 
fore us. October 7th is the last date in the Diary.] 

Oct. 7th. It is now half past nine o'clock at | 
night. I have seen ° 
I feel that Iam > 


His eye has a control 


cumstances preceding his death now before him: 


memory touching those that followed. 
1 feel more dead than alive. 


NN 


the insane gentleman again. ger who culled at ten o’clock for the carriage was 
body and soul in his power. 


over me I cannot resist. 


: the insane gentleman. 
He is possessed of a devil | 
to ruin me! I have refused every call to go out of 
town till to day. 


This assumption accounts 


ready obedience ; and also for this brief reply given 
But being urged I drove a couple 

of Englishmen from the Tremont out to Mount | 
Auburn. While I was waiting for them, standing 
up by my horses head, the Insane gentleman sud- 
denly stood before me. 


by the gentleman to the question of the hostler. 


“ He knows very well !” 


, in the carriage by the toll-gatherer, was the slave 
(I begin to think there is) 
something more than madness about him! He does ° 


Cush ; but this is conjecture. 
George drove the insane man out to the Lake.— 
not scem human to me! God have mercy upon my 
soul!) 1 started as I would have done at the sight 


ofa fierce lion in my path. 


But of this there can be no certainty.—The whole 
affair remains in a mystery which scems destined 
it. 


eee 


His face was perfectly , forever to involve That he came to his death 


quiet, though his looks were stealthy. 


“You are here! I have waited for you!” ‘question. Of the fate of this person we can form 


“ What in God’s name do you want with me?” / a conjecture from the following paragraph which 
I asked through fear and despair. 

“1 have occasion for your carriage and horses 
to-night, or to-morrow night !” ; 


of the papers: 


LO 


* Supposed suicide—Found on the shores of 
**T cannot obey you,” | said shrinking from 


—— Pond, nine miles from this city the body 
him. 


of a gentleman supposed to have been insane ; as 
Ile made no reply, but bent upon me his eyes so 


he wassecn in the vicinity at several times previous 
fixedly, that I felt consumed by them. ‘They 


to the discovery of his body, and evidently laboring 


seeaned to grow—to expand in size and intens 


under mental alienation. Ile was sometimes seen 


brightness, till they seemed to me yast gulfs of | with a negro, who is supposed to have been the 


4 

( 

( 

§ fro! . : . — 
¢ fire! I could see nothing but these fearful eyes! same who was found murderedon the Harvard road 


I should have sunk upon the ground but that I) last week : perhaps the act of this very lunatic.” 


held by my horses mane. Having furnished these facts, we now leave the 
“Will you obey me?” he said in a calin decp, | mystery of George’s fate as we found it; but be- 





, tone. lieving we have given a clue to the hand by which 
? 

’ I had no power of my own. I felt that I was | the deed was done. 

{ bound to his will as if by a spell. 

( * | obey,” Lanswered in: e so fir hi , DININAT AMUN IN SY ina 

; I vey ed in a tone s firm that my ORIGINAL COMMUNICA LUIND, 


? own voice startled me. 


He laughed deep in his chest and withdrew his State 


ECQUAITNEET; 
Orv, a vow with a Pedagogue. 


Por the Rura ry. 


eves from mine, and then went rapidly away along } 
the paling and was hid by the foliage of overhanging 


( trees. Before he disappeared 1 saw Cush le ip 


> from the hedge and join him. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A DAY IN ST. Luvts.” 
) I was ina cold sweat when the two English Tue village of k , ever since its carliest 


gentlemen re-appeared to take their seats in the 
I returned 


settlement by the descendants of Hendrie Hudson, 


carriage. to the city more dead than ; has been renowned for the hatred of its inhabitants 


alive. I put up my horses and went to see Betsy— | toward Yankee pedagogues and essence venders, 


for to-morrow is my wedding day—if I live to se« 
it. But Betsey’s socicty did pot cheer me up, and 
{ T left her 


and the perpetration of many rare and rich jokes 


upon them, whenever the y were caught within its 


early for she saw something was on my borders. It is the chief dehght of the old Dutch 


i mind. I am now in my room writing these things. | settlers, to narrate their frolies, and ineredible as 
} God knows if it be not the last time I shall write they may appear to the reader, they are nevertheless 
{ a line in this Diary. I fecl oppressed by a heavy | true. 
weight upon my soul. ‘That fearful being haunts -—---— 
my spirit ' Tam convineed he is no mortal man! It was a fine and pleasant afternoon in summer, 
J] am not superstitious, but this man is imhabited when one of the secnes tran pired to which the 
by the Evil Devil! writer has above alluded. ‘The sun was shinin 
God help me! He demands obedience to my hot, and the wags were dispersed from the Inn, to 
; oath ! He says he wants my carriage to-night or the shade trees of the village, where they Wer 
to-morrow night! He shall not have it! I will re- | reetining in their shirt sleeves, smokine and erack- 
sist ! 1 will kneel down and pray. * x ing jokes. 
: Itisin vain! I amnocalmer! There came two * ‘There's a fine subject to operate on,” ejacu- 


& friends, fellow couchmen, to invite me to sup with 


lated one of theirnumber, whom the y called Derric! 


them as they told me to-d 


Phd sea 


1y they should; as this as a tull young man, with a very tight and shy 
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. 
> slave of his, is I believe as infernal as his master! } 


Here ends, in this abrupt manner, the Diary of | 
The reader can as easily draw his ; 


conclusions as ourselves; for he has all the cir- : 
und by referring to chapter first may refresh his 


The most plausible conjecture is, that the stran- | 


for George's extraordinary manner, his silent and | 


The probability is that the second person seen | 


It is probable that | 


by the hands of the mad-man there can be no ; 
{ 


; appeared a few days after George’s death in one 





~~~ nner - ~ “ ~ 


} pair of nankeen breeches, passed by them, his coat 


> on his arm, and swinging his valise very conse- 


quentially, indicating the profession of a Connecti- 
cut schoolmaster. 


“ Do you mean that man in the sugar loaf hat?” | 


said a youngster seated near on the grass, as he saw 
the stranger walk into the Inn. 
*¢ Yes,” replied Derrick. 
* No better,” 
fect, at the same time slapping Derrick on the 


said the youngster jumping to his 


shoulder, saying * come old boy let’s give him a 
> try.” 
Derrick had victimized too many a Yankee, and ) 
: loved the sport too well, to loath the undertaking 
‘urged by his young friend; he smiled, winked, and) 
handed his pipe to his next companion, and he and 
the youngster walked to the Inn. } 
{ — Derrick’s fame for wit and humor was far spread, § 
; his mode for carrying on a joke is indeseribable— 
} the sober earnestness that he blended with his 
jocundity can never be equalled. ( 
He marehed deliberately into the bar-room, and 


after making some remarks concerning the warm- 





ness of the weather, he very politely asked the ) 
company to drink. "Phey all drank with the excep- 
tion of the stranger, whom Derrick was well aware 
would not, knowing from his garb that he was an 
emissary of learning from the land of steady habits. 

* Don’t use the critter, L suppose,” said Derrick, 
winking over his glass at his young friend and 
addressing himself to the stranger, who was busily 
engaged in wiping the perspiration from his counte- 
nance with a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

* Did you speak to me, sir?” said the stranger, 
who had poked his rag of usefulness under one of 


his broad leather suspenders, and was gazing with 





his mouth wide open in the face of Derrick. 
* Yes sir,” said Derrick with an air of solemn 


” 


luportance, “ | asked you to drink, sir. 
“ IT thank yer,” he replied, “ Lor, bless me—drink 

did you say? Sartinly not, never troubled the tarnal 

stuff in all my life, don’t drink any strong liquor 

but dad's sweet cider.” } 
* Don't ! 


mean any harm,” rejoined De rrick, 
{ 
* hope Laint done any—thought I'd propose— | 


didn’t know but you'd like a glass—bemg you don't, 


, 9 
your parcon. 


* Not at all, Dickins, no—no harm done, of 
course not,” said the stranger, stretching his 
mouth and exhibiting the dilatory powers of an 


Anaconda, * men of my 
| 


profession should never 


’ 


drink. 


* Permit me to enquire what is your profession ?” 
suid Derrick sitting down. 
* A schoolinaster, sir,” 


* Ah!” 


hain ba i 


replied the stranger. 





in aloud tone, twist- 


it 


murmured Derrick 
the 


mtoa whisp r, appare ntly agreeably 


chair, and then modulating 


= 


on 
surprised, and 


directing his talk to an old Dutchman sitting near 





him. * Yes, yes sir,” resumed he—* and PI venture 
to say, sir, a very good one, sir.” 

oj } ilwa had that name, sir,” said the 
chool ter, rumung his fingers egotistically 
throvel his herr 

* Undoulbte ly sir, I have not the least doubt of 
it. sir.” reply ! Derr kt sing much weitated from 
his seat. © Bflaven’t LT teld you my rule would in- 
variably hold true he continued, addressing the 
old man by his side—* I would have bet my life 
on it.’ 

The old Dutchman, at tl pid ant vrations 
nd unsurpassed volubility of $) cl beeann 
much tified, an ned up in itidtation of 














Pies. 


Derrick’s eagerness, and exclaimed stentorianly, 
* Yaw, yaw, dats goot.” 


« Tleavens !” 


said the Yankee, looking first at 
one and then at the other—* any thing concerning 
me that so disturbs you gentleman ?” 

* We are not disturbed, sir,” rejoined Derrick, 
calmly taking his seat, and crossing his legs know- 
ingly. Tam a judge of craniums, and was just 
remarking to my old friend how peculiar your 
phrenological developments were.” 

** Don’t know any thing about the science, sir,” 
said the Yankee. 

“ T am astonished at it,” replied Derrick, ‘* Mr. 

dentley in his clementary work for the young, treats 
upon it at length. 

“ What Bentley?” said the schoolmaster, “ the 
author of the spelling book.” 

Certainly sir,” said Derrick, ‘* the author of 
that very book, sir.” 

‘* Sure?” said the schoolmaster. 

* Tam sure, sir,” said Derrick, gravely, “ it can 
be none other, sir.” 

* Your assurance is enough, sir,” replied the 


schoolinaster, ** I'm satisfied.” e 
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“ ‘Turn again?” said Derrick. 

“ Of course,” said the youngster, and slap went 
the schvolmaster’s nose once more against the wall. 

*« Two,” shouted Derrick, and the youth applied 
for the second time the charcoal to the end of the 
schoolmaster’s nasal organ. * 

* Ho, ho, there! old honey, I saw you, Ichabod ! 
no contortion of the mug, fair play is the jewel,” 
exclaimed the youth facetiously on seeing the 
Yankee twist his face after Derrick had rubbed it 
hard against the wall. He made no reply, but his 
countenance assumed an ashy paleness, and ap- 


, peared a living picture of a transfixed malefactor. 


reese 


‘One more turn and the agony is over,” said 


Derrick. At which announcement the school- 
master added solemnity to the closing scene by 
shutting his eyes. His nose touched the wall, but 
fell some inches short of the mark. ‘The bet 


’ terminated against Derrick, who willingly complied 
’ with his agreement. 


“ Yaw, datish right,” chimed in the Dutchman, ° 


whom the liquor had incited to say something, 
whether to the point or not. 

* We have at present no school teacher in our 
district, sir,” said Derrick “ and would like to em. 


The bar-room was now crowded with the sober 
visaged Dutchmen of the village, who all joined in 


with the mirth making Derrick, in lauding to the 


skies the erudite looking cranium of the school- 


master. Brandy and water was very freely drank 
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of the day; the schoolmaster was dead drunk! no 
more fun could be expected from him, and as a 
grand finale, his face was blacked and the gentle- 
man carried to the barn, where with his coat on 
wrong side out and his hat jammed over his eyes, 
he was left to spend the night, his head reposing on 


his valise for a pillow. 
. * * * * * * 

The next morning the inhabitants of the Inn were 
aroused at a very early hour, by loud and long pro- 
tracted knocks at the bar-room door. The land- 
lady, being the only one up, went to see who 
was there, when who should stalk in but the peda- 
gogue, as black as the King of Spades. 

‘Get out you black dog,” cried the landlady, 
** what do you do here.” 

** Who do you calla black dog, ma’am,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“You,” said the landlady, “ you're as black as 
the devil.” 


“IT, ma’am, I as black as the devil, ma’am, I’m 


_ the school—(here he looked in the glass and jumped 


on the occasion, and by the cogent requests and | 


solicitations of the company, the schoolmaster was 
induced to take sume honey and water to refresh 


‘ his intellect. 


ploy a fine, active, smart young fellow—TI think } 
‘ nothing more or less than the Dutch drink, Me- 


you would do. We have had young men, but none 


suit. "Their heads are what we generally look at. 
Bentley's Spelling book has raised the deuce with us 
in that way.” (At this juncture Derrick stopped 


talking and steadfastly gazed first in the face of the 


schoolmaster, then at the window, and then to the ‘ 


door. In this manner he continued gazing for about 
ten minutes ; during which the schoolmaster became 
some what fidgety.) Your head sir,” said Der- 
rick, breaking silence, “ according to Bentley, is 
strongly marked and endowed with faculties pecu- 
liar to a schoolmaster, and when I speak of the 
talent for school teaching as it is developed on the 
cranium, I refer to the depth of a man’s head, sir, 
the length between the back part of the head and the 
| In that 


he nose, sir. 
Since 1 have been sitting here, 


tip end of t way you are 


strongly marked. 
1 thought of the depth of your head, and the dis- 
tance between the door and the window; I have 
contrasted the two, sir, and will bet any man the 


liquor, sir, that you will not have to revolve your 


‘ 


This honey and water, as it was called, was 


theglin ; notorious for its efficaciousness in making 


drunk come, and the great length of time required 
to get sobered from its influences. The principle 
ingredient that composes it, is honey, which makes 
it very palatable and delicious. ‘Those who speak 
concerning it from experience, tell of an incessant 


humming about the head, resembling the buzzing of 


( 


back with fright) exclaiming, who blacked me 
ma’am ?” 

The old lady, recollecting the scrape, turned 
round and said in Dutch, “ Ec-quait-NEET,” mean. 
ing in English, J dont know. 

“ Ecquaitneet, ma’am, did you say ? I will have 
him arrested, ma’am.” 

To which the landlady laughed and said “ yaw,” 
(yes.) 

‘* By the law, ma’am did you say? Yes, by the 


_law ma’am—before the three justices mia’am. 


: 
? 


—— 


me, ma’am—outrageous, ma’am. 


bees, which lasts sometimes for weeks after the fit } 


is over. 
The effect it produced upon the schoolmaster can 
After taking 


the first glass he became exceedingly talkative and 


be readily imagined by the reader. 


’ quite oratorical ; so much so, that he voluntarily 


‘mounted a stool and with many uncouth gesticu- 


head three times around, to measure the distance } 


from the window to the door.” 

* There 
At 
taster scemed very wise, 


h 


“Til take that bet,” said the youngster. 


he in the world that will do it.” 


ion, the schoo! 


: , 
aint amans aa 


this expres 
and made sundry endeavors to cate 


lations, rehearsed the soliloquy of “ Alexander 
Selkirk It 


was reccived with uproarous shouts of applause, 


on the Island of Juan Fernandez.” 
after which, by the way of variety, the company 
drank all around, the schoolmaster taking more of 
the Metheglin. 


Derrick, who had been much interested by the 


speech of the pedagegue, was seen at the bar hold- 


a sideway 


glance at his own face in a large mirror that was } 


hanging in the bar-room. 


* It shall be tried,” said the redoubtable Derrick— 


“eotapmy young fri ndif you ple ase,and place your 


nose on the casement of the door.” 


appeared very obsequious and did as commanded, 


“© Tt shall be tried fairly old boy,” replied the 


voungster, picking up a piece of coal from the 
chimney place. “ You turn and I'll mark,” he 
continued. 

Whereupon Derrick slowly turned the school. 


master so that his nose touched the wall and called 
mut *" one ag 
“ Fairly done,” said the youngster, marking at 


* the same tune with his piece of coal along the 
Q ' , 
> schoolmasters nos 


be go i-t- 





The Y a nkee ) 


ing his glass above his head, which signified his | 


desire to have the attention of the house. 
* Gentlemen,” said Derrick. 
* Hurrah !” responded the crowd. 


‘1 propose,” continued Derrick, “ the health of 
our worthy guest, the schoolmaster.” 

* Dats goot !” shouted the erowd. 

T'o which compliment, the pedagogue hic-cuped 
and replied * thank yer.” 


The somniferous influences of the Metheglin had 


now began to steal upon his senses, his semi-rattle- 
snake eyes looked drowsy, and after the company 
vot seated again, he backed up in one corner and 
was silent. He had undergone the ordinary transi- 
tions from the heighth of conviviality to the depth of 


misery, and from the depth of misery, to the heighth 


of conviviality ; his head soon fell upon his bosom, { 


and perpetual snoring with a partial choke, occa- 
sionly, were the only audible indications of the 


great man’s presenee. ‘Thus terminated the frolic 


Who’s the constable ma’am ?” 

“ Ecquaitneet,” replied the landlady. 

“My God, ma’am! he’s the man that blacked 
Who’s the just. 
ice ma’am ?” 

“* Ecquaitneet,” again answered the landlady. 

“ The devil, ma’am, both justice and constable, 
ma’am? and he snatched up his valise and left 
the Inn. 

Nothing from that day to this has been seen of 
the schoolmaster. If he is still living he undoubt- 
edly remembers the blacking he got in the village 
of K ,and most probably warns all his brother 
pedagogues, who go in that quarter in quest of 
schools, to keep from the clutches of Mr. Ecquarr- 
NEET. 





It may be a source of some satisfaction to the 
reader to learn that Derrick, was, for a term of years 
after that memorable event, sent to Congress, and is 
now a high legal functionary in one of our great 


commercial cities ; and that the youngster, who also 


officiated on the occasion, is Attorney General of 


one of the twenty six states which constitute the 
Union. J. G. S. 
Red Hook, N. Y. May, 1845. 
oe) @ Oso — 
For the Rural Repository. 
RANDOM THOUGHTS: 
Or, Deaves from my Portfolfo. 
No. 1. 

Mr. Eprron—It has been my custom, for some 
time past, to commit to paper an account of such 
little incidents of daily occurrence, as come within 
my range of observation; and thus, while their 


recollection is present in the mind, to preserve a 


‘ miniature sketch of them, with the thoughts and 


feelings to which they naturally give rise; and 


which, were not some such method resorted to, @ 
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would, like evanescent bubbles upon the sea of life, 
fade from view, and be wafted onward to the great 
ocean of oblivion. I find that my depository of 


manuscripts is fast filling up; and hoping that your 
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readers will be lenient in passing their judgement . 
upon its contents, I submit them to their perusal. } 


And now, kind reader, with your permission we 
will enjoy a social chat ; and as it should be the 
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the potatoe. ‘This phenomenon excited his surprise, 
and with wondering eyes, he exclaimed, “ | wonder 
if that aint carbon /” 
efforts at realizing his intentions, and bethinking 
himself of a new expedient, he began inspecting 
more narrowly with his knife the quality of the 


obstinate material. ‘The truth flashed upon his 


/ mind in an instant ; and flinging it from him with 


aim of every one engaged in conversation, to use » 


his best endeavors to please those to whom he may 
address himself, I most sincerely hope, that you 


tirely acceptable, with those who seem unmindful 
of so important a duty. 

*Tis the “ merry month of May ;’ 
this most delightful of seasons been denominated 
Spring. All nature—both the anunate and inani- 


a vehement ejaculation, betook himself to bed. 
the words * I wonder if it aint carbon!” seemed 


, to ring in his ears the live-long night ; and by the 
will not class me, even if my remarks are not en- » 


aid of his young tormentors, who were witnesses 


, to the fun, he was reminded of it occasionally the 
next day. 


and truly has } 


mate creation, seem reviving from the lethargy into » 


which old hoary-headed winter had thrown them 
by his chilling embraces—the cascades, fettered by 
his icy hands, have loosed themselves from their 
temporary confinement, and come laughing down 
the huge, disruptured rocks, the—but I willleave the 
description of this pleasant season to abler hands— 
to those gifted with a poet’s imagination—to those 
who are enabled (to use a common plirase,) * to 
do it up in rhyme ;” and content myself with the 
verdure of the plains, rather than atttempt to gather 
But 
by the way, what a pity it is, that we do not have in 
this country, a first of May celebration, similar to 


laurels from the giddy heights of Parnassus. 


those of “ merry England.” Commemorating a day 
which has for centuries past been sct apart as a time 
of rural festivity, on which to welcome with joyous 
hearts, the advent of the happiest month of the 
And in 
after years, in our reminiscences of the past, the 


year, cannot but have a beneficial effect. 


It is a most beautiful evening and I have just 


But the wick still opposed all ; 


a 


’ 


But ° 


returned from a ramble through the environs of our | 


town. I passed on through the crowded streets, 


describing, as is my wont, a kind of serpentine 


, course, to allow the passage of the busy denizen, as > 
} nius was his tutor and Sealiger also assisted to di- 


he returns to his counting-room, or the stalworth, 
robust inhabitant of the country preparing to retrace 


, his steps homeward, and continued my way, until | 


: L emerged into the outskirts of our little city. 


Seat- 
ing myself at the fuot of a giant oak, that spread 


, his craggy branches protrudingly over me, I enjoyed 


) the luxury of a calm and thoughtful quiet. 


Above 
me glittered the countless numbers of the starry 
hosts—gemming the night with unfading lustre— 
and lightening with their undying radiance the fath- 
omless abysses in which they hang suspended 
The Pleiads had 
sunk beneath the horizon, and Orion, glittering in 


by the finger of Omnipotence. 


, the priceless jewels with which his vesture was 


recollection of those happy hours, would seem like | 


bright spots in a changeful and uncertain existence. 
Like April smiles and April showers, they might 
seem the precursors of brighter days in store. 
Speaking of April, reminds me that it is the 
month in which involuntary fools are vogue. 
first of April has long been noted as a day of gen- 
eral deception ; but the twenty third of the same 
month must take the precedence in this respect, as 
upon that eventful day “ Father Miller,” predicted 
that the grand consummation of all terrestial things 
would take place. I recollecta little incident which 
transpired on the first ult. and is, I think, too good 
to be lost. 
ence, had been delivering lectures upon that subject 


A certain expounder of chemical sci- 


in the village of T , and as his course was 





attended with signal success, no little interest was 
excited to the study of Chemistry. It so happened 
that there was residing in the place, a shallow- 
pated coxcomb, who pretended to be well versed 
in the abstruse mysteries of the afore-mentioned 
science. It also happened that some mischievous 
urchins, benton having their own sport, constructed 
a potatoe candle, and so complete a one for the 
kind, that it bore a striking resemblance to a bona 
This they 
a 


fide tallow one. deposited in our hero's 


room, in such manner, that there would be 
an apparent cause for its not igniting on the instant. 
Late in the evening, Monsieur dandy desired to 
Step into an adjoining room ; and wishing a light 
to guide his “ understanding,” he forthwith seized 
the candle which had been gratuitously deposited in 
his room, and thrust the wick inthe flame. Long 
and patiently did he await, the signs of ignition ; 
but in lieu thereof, appeared only the steam gener- 


ated by the contact of the heat with the moisture of 


Beso. 


The | 


adorned, was fast declining toward his bed of rest. 
Sirius, the fofenTést of “the stafry frain, shone in 
bright effulgence, as if conscious of his superior 
brilliancy. ‘Ihe * Dipper,” sweeping round the 
Northern Pole, appeared in the zenith of his glory ; 
while stars of lesser note, seemed to attest the im- 
mensity of creation, and to tell of distant realms of 
the boundless universe, to which they were but 
the portals. 

Dearly do L love the stars. During the mutations 
of earthly objects—the changes of terrestial glory— 
‘mid the wreck of empires and the crash of thrones, 
they stand as sublime monuments of the changeless 
character of the great Lam. Oft times, when con- 
templating the heavenly spheres flooding with their 
eternal light the boundless depths of the empyrean, 
moving in their unvarying courses through infinity 
of space, have I longed to be transformed into such 
a being, as to be enabled to know the full realiza- 
tion of the Pythagorean theory of the * harmony 


’ 


of the spheres.” ‘To listen to the celestial music of 
revolving worlds, as it rolled onward, filling the 
immensity of space, with the varied tones, and 
pealing those eternal anthems ot praise, which first 
awoke * old chaos” from the sleep of ages—when 
the “ morning stars sang for joy,” and the whole 
Methinks the an- 


ticipation thus, in a sinall degree, of the endless 


universe rejoiced in its Creator. 


pleasures which await the pure and virtuous of 
earth, would soften the heart, and expand the soul, 
and excite in the human mind those generous 
principles which prompt man to use his best exer- 
tions in relieving the woes and miseries of his 
fellow-man— 

But kind reader, my sheet is full, and I must bid 
thee farewell, until we meet again. Skevrcuer. 

~ ~~ 2 Cl — 

An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and compla- 
cency of temper, outlive all the charms of a tine 


face, and make the decays of it invisible. 


‘ tentions from men of rank and learning. 







ait 
/ i 
HUGIL GROTIUS., 

Huan Grorivs, an eminent scholar, was born, 
in 1583, at Delft, in Holland, of which place his 
father was burgomaster. From his childhood he 
manifested talents and a love of learning, which 
were carefully fostered. At Leyden, Francis Ju- 
rect lus studies. In his fifteenth year he accom- 
panied Barnevelt, the Dutch ambassador, to Paris ; 
was presented by Hlenry LV. with his picture and 
a gold chaing and received the most flattering at- 
On his 
return home, he began to practise as an advocate. 


His legal avocations, however, did not prevent him 


from making an indefatigable and effective use of 


his pen. ‘The honours conferred on hin kept pace 


with the reputation which he acquired. Tle was 


successively appointed historiographer, advocate 


general of Holland and Zealand, pensionary of 


Rotterdam, a member of the States General, and en- 
voy to. England, to adjust some disputes between 
the two countries. Butin 1615, his fortune chang- 
ed, and, along with Barnevelt, he was involved in 
the hateful proseription of the Armenian party by 
Prince Maurice. He narrowly escaped the fate of 
Barnevelt, but was sentenced to perpetual imprison. 
mentin the castle of Louvestein. At the expiration 
of eighteen months, however, which he had « inploy- 
ed Truth the 


Christian Religion, he was delivered by the contri- 


in writing his ‘Treatise on the of 


vance of his wife, who sent him out of the castle 
concealed ina large chest. Grotius sought an asy- 


lum in Franee, and it was during his residence 
there that he composed his great work, De Jure 
Belli et Pacis. 


he returned to Holland, but persecution still await- 


After an absenee of twelve years 


ed him, and he quitted his native land for ever. 
In 1635 Christina of Sweden appointed him her 
ambassador at Paris, and this office he held near- 
ly eleven years. He died at Rostock, on his way 
August, 1645. 
may be mentioned, Mare Liberum; De Antiqui- 


to Sweden, in Among his works 
tate Reipublicw Bataviw ; Institutions of the Laws 
of 


belyium; and three Latin tragedies. 
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MARRIED LIFE. 
Deceive not one another in small things nor in 
great. One little single lie, has, before now, dis- 


A 


Fold not the arms to- 


turbed a whole marricd life. 


it 


sinall cause has 


oltem gre COnsequcnces. 


gether and sit idle. Laziness is the Devil's cush- 


ion.” Do not run much from home. 


y yal. 


One's own 


health is of more worth than Many a mar- 


nage, my friends, begins like a rosy morning, and 


then falls away like a snow wreath. And why, 


my friends? 





Ilolland; A History of the Goths; Annals of 
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little sums are laid together, how can there be a 
great one? Suppose a person saves a cent every 


before. Endeavor always, ny children, to please 


one another; but at the same time keep God in 


your thoughts. Lavish not all your love on to-day, 


for remember that marriage hasts to-morrow, like, | 


wise, and its day after to-morrow, too. Spare, 


as one may say, fuel for the winter.”—Consider, ; 


ny daughters, what the word wire expresses.— 
The married woman is her husband's domestic 


faith ; in her hand he must be able to entrust her 


to the key of his heart, as well as the key of his | 


Ilis honor and his home are in her 
Think of 


eating room. 
keeping—his well-being is in her hand. 
this! 


fathers of families. Act so that you by her shall 
be esteemed and loved.—Miss Bremer. 
f — 22) > Oto — 
WILSTLING. 
Some years since, a Yankee from the land of 


* notions” traveling westward, found himself minus 


OSITORY. 


REP 


day: at the end ofa year he has $3,65 conts—at 
ihe end of 30 years, about $100, including inter- 


‘est. How easy it is fora man to save accent a> 


And you, sons, be faithful husbands, and ; 


, him and his heirs a clear income of $60 per annum. | 


of cash, on his arrival at the flourishing and beau. | 


tiful village of Painesville, Ohio. But Yankees are 
proverbial for tact, and can turn their wits many 


Yankee 


traveler being keen at whistling, pcrambulated the 


ways to supply the needful. So our 


village with his hands stuck into his empty pockets, 
whistling a variety of national airs much to the 
of all. 


took with the multitude, he set himself up as a 


amusement 


teacher of the Science of Whistling, and reasoning 
very gravely, that as a multitude would whistle, 
be well for them to learn the scicnec, 


it would 


rightly judging that what ought to be done at all, 


should be done well—i. e. upon scientific principles. 
Ile believed that there w 
could learn this science, than was generally sup- 


Seeing that his employment 
~ ‘ 


4 
as far less persons that « 


posed—that there was no reason why the female : 


sex with acknowledged better voices than males, 


should be denied the privilege of whistling; and , 


descanting largely upon the advantage to be derived 
In 


short, a School was started at once, and many 


from a thorough knowledge of the science. 


young limbs of the law, medical students, and clerks 
with their ladies were subscribers. ‘The price was 
fixed at fifty cents per couple, and always said in 
advance by which our Yankee friend well spliced 
his pockets, 

The for the first Ie 


with it a goodly number of gents and ladies, at the 


evening on arrived—and 


Hotel waiting the promised instruction. 


The pre- } 


liminary observation was made that, noone would be | 


assured of any improvement, without they carried 


out the precise instructions and obeyed the com- 
mands of the teacher. 

All were standing upon the floor, upon the tiptoe 
expectation, when our Yankee gave forth his first 
command with great gravity; “PREPARE TO 
PUCKER?!” All anticipated the next command, 
* PUCKER !"—and instantly a roar of laughter 
shook the house to its very foundation. 

It is unnecessary to say that the next day our 
Yankee traveler was seen wending his way west- 
ward, with full pockets and wlustling many a 
merry tune, while those who had taken their first 
hailed at 
every turn of the street, with the by-words—“ PRE- 
PARE TO PUCKER !?—« PUCKER !” 

=D OO 


HOW TO BE RICIEL. 


lesson in’ the science of whistling were 


Tie Seeret is not in earning, but in savin 
7 Alinost any man can earn money, but few con 
a keep it. A small sum is disregarded ; yet a larger 
Q. ne is only several smaller ones united. Unles 


e.9 
Bee 
. 





Many grow rich by saving, with very little fa- | struck up from which he concluded that some sort 
cility for earning. Some old men have always | of a “shave down” was about tocommence. Just 
lived well and are very rich, by mere saving, but , at that moment a gentleman invited him to walk 

° b< ° : ; . * rc © sg0e J ’ * sir t + wa) 
who did not earn so much daily as their neighbors, | and take a seat. “ Not ’zackly—lI aint used 
° ° ° . » om”. \f y,* € a] . ’ 
They did not foolishly buy things which they could | to no such doin’s on Sunday ; and besides I don’t 
just as well do without: and therefore have money | dance”—and he retired, shocked exceedingly. 
to lend, while others are obliged to borrow. ‘This 00 ¢ Cao — 
. . ° bd , «© 7 al 4 ‘val » . © » . , H ¢ . © = 
is economy: but join industry, and wealth accu- Aw advertisement in a Philadelphia paper reads 
‘ mulates fast ’as follows: * Stolen, a watch worth a hundred 
oD 6 Cleo — dollars. If the thief will return it, he shall be in. 
+ ies nena : "Ty { formed gratis, where he may steal one worth two of 
THE CLERK AND DEVIL. Maan tecagaee apie y 
: . * as . anc jucsuons asked, 
A mercuant’s clerk came into a printing office , '” i avi 
a short time since, and seeing a pile of papers, (it ie ; —s 
{y _ . . 2 ft ying rous | ‘shows what 
being publication day) unceremoniously helped him. Pur following ludicrous blunder show wes hat a 
' self to a copy, and uttered the following words to comina and " letter can do wet Mr. R. having been 
the printer’s devil: “I ’spose you don’t take any gone a long time to see his wife, desires the prayers 
- 7 2 oe “— ‘ verati ” 
pay for just one paper?” “ Not always,” replied of the church and congregation. 
the devil. Shortly afterwards the devil entcred the ond ¢ Ca 
store where the clerk belonged, and called for a A suorkeerer, the other day, stuck upon his 
pound of rasins, which were quickly weighed out door the following laconic advertisment :—** A boy 
by the clerk. The devil took the rasins, saying: | Wanted?” On going to his shop the next morning, 
’ » ay Sy oe i : - ‘ 
"spose you don't charge anything when a feller he beheld a smiling little urchin in a basket, with 
. ; a. . ~ ff pens : : ‘ — 
don’t take but a pound ?”—* No,” said the clerk, | the following pithy label—* Eere he is. 
after seeing the disadyantage under which he was ID © Ca 
placed by his own stingy impudence and illiberality | How many fond mothers and frugal house-wives 
towards the pennyless printer’s devil, and looking keep their pretty daughters and their preserves for 
daggers at the little imp, indignantly exclaimed ; } 50™¢ extra occasion—some “ big-bug,” or other— 
“When I get any more newspapers from a printer, | Ul both turn sour. Marvellous poor economy. 
I'll pay for em!” — 0 #0 6 Ot 
7 3225 @ Oe — * Do you take a newspaper?” “ Yes.” “ What 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER one!” * ‘Take! why I takeall Llay my hands on.” 
“ atk SLA. “ ae stk. } = - a 
Tue Legislature of Michigan, lately had under . 
J enki : 
consideration, several petitions praying that the Letters Containing Remittances, 
laws of the state may be so * simplific d” astocome : Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deduc ting the 
. . . ” , jyustay aid 
‘* within the knowledge of every person,” ** and } ee core 
a sides ina a ave ie ) BN. ©. West Winchester, N. H. 1,00; Mrs. G. Pompey, 
that every man may bn admitted to the bar. N.Y. $1.00; HL P. A. Barre, Ms. $1.00; N. B.C. Harmony, 
The committee to whom it was referred, re ported N.Y. 81.00; 8. C, jr. Honesdale, Pa. 81,00; G.C. M. Albany, 
- ‘ ; . ‘ N.Y. 31,00; Mrs. B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 31,00; C. H.W. North- 
favorable and “ hailed with undisguised delieht ‘lo. Alich. @2 : ; ° orth 
Ly ville, Mich. $2.00, 
such a harbinger of an approaching millenium,” | A 
: . ; sy BOUN 
arguing that, inasmuch as the general character of Begs > 1) 8 oO UND 
ae : i Iymenu's silken bands. 
lawyers was bad, the petition ought to be granted, . 
and “ all men be admitted to the bar,” for an evil In Catskill, on Tuesday evening, the 13th inst. by the Rev. 
+ aes ' ates eful ites G. N. Judd, Mr. William Bryan, one of the Editors of the 
diffused may be a useful medicine, Columbia Republican, of this city, to Jane, daughter of B. T. 
—— 9) 6 Oto Rogers, Esq. of Catskill, 
. , = or ‘ In Shetfield, Mass. on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bradford, 
Don’t GrembeLe.—He is a fool who crumbles at Mr. George Hotlman, of Claverack, to Miss Sophia C. Curtiss, 
. . : of Shettield, Mass. 
every little mischance. “ Put the best foot fore. , °! =hettield, Mass 
, ee ‘ ) a > 
most,” Is an oldand good maxun. Don’t run about << oy LOOSED ‘¢ > 
and tell aequaintances that you have been un- etl From the fetters of Earth. _ 
lortunate, People do not like to have unfortunate Tn this city, on the 13th inst. at the residence of John Van 
men for aequaintances. Add toa vigorous deter- Deusen, Esq. M : M. ouly child of Joha Van Deusen, Jr 
i ie : need nn t four day 
nation a cheerful spirit, if reverses come, beat in the city of New-York, on the 13th inst. at the residence 
ie , " 7 a aa 1 2 ofl Jar { rie, dr. Mr. James Currie int Ot 
them like plulosoph r and getrid of them as soon wentioyie 7 me. file semnins were broueht to Claverack ft 
you can. Poverty is like a panther, look it nent 
: _ : fin Dont Md. on the 29th ult. Elizabeth, d roof De 
teadily in the face and it will turn from you Wilton $ ft 10 cncntee and T des 
' iad rE 


day. How many can save ten cents a day, $36,590 ; 
a year, or about $1,000 in twenty years, includ- } 
ing interest. ‘ 
He who spends six cents upon some idle fancy ; 
for instance in drink, cigars, fruits, &c. should at | 
the same time reflect, that he thus throws away 
the interest of a dollar for a year. Are there not } 
often occasions in the course of a day, when a per- | 
son spends six cents, or one cent, which he might 
avoid without fecling the worse for it. ‘There goes ; 
his ten cents a day—his $1,000 in twenty years— 
the very interest of which would perpetually afford 


‘ 
} 
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A Remepy ror tue Nigurmare.—The Boston 
Cultivator tells a good story on this subject. It 


was that one of its subscribers was much troubled 


with the nightmare, and applied several remedies 
to no effect, till his good lady asked him if he had 
paid for his newspaper! On going to see, he found 
that he was in arrears two years. He at once paid 
up and returned and slept soundly for three or four 
nights, but fearing the trouble would come on 
again, he went back to the office and payed one 
year in advance. This has proved an effectual 
cure ! 
—-D 6 Cao 

Greexn.—An exchange paper tells a good story 

of an innocent countryman who chanced to be in 


‘one of our cities on Sunday, and concluded to go 


to church. Arrived there, he waited outside for 
a moment, when to his profound surprise, the organ 
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DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


| BY WM. RUSSEL, JR. 
Sort as the breath of a sleeping child, 
Low as the wind-harp’s music mild, 
Holy’s the sigh ofa suinted prayer, 
Through the leafy wood, came the evening air; 
Pure as a tear ona fair young cheek, 
Clear as gems which the toiling seek, 
Bright as the diamond’s fitful ray, 
On each leaflet green shone the dewy spray. 
The moon rose slow with her silver train 
From her sea-bed soft ‘neath the boundless main, 
And sweetly smiled onthe fair green earth, 
And bathed the flowers of recent birth, 
In a quivering flood of pearly light ;— 
Oh ! twas a beautiful, lonely night. 
Not a brooklet murmured—not a leaflet stirred— 
Not a footstep roamed, or a voice was heard, 
And all was hushed asthe sleeper’s breath 
When they shroud it’s form in the robe of death. 


Star-beams yet trembled on the stream, 
Bees yet in flowers sweet did dream, 

Birds slumbered in their leaf-locked bowers, 
Nymphs dreamed away uncounted hours ; 
The moon still shed her cheering ray 

On ivied town and ruin gray ; 


When fiercely from its northern home, 





*Mid icebergs’ tall congealing foam, 

Swift, onward swept the freezing blast, 

Blighting each flower as on it passed, 

And ravine-cvep and cavern lone ° 
te-echoed back its fearful moan. 


The sun was in the blue sky, and its beams were on the sea, 

And the bright and gladsome wavelet soft murmured in its glee, 

There was azure on the calm lake andeglittering rays of gold, 

And secrets ‘neath its surface which to man have ne'er been 
told ; 

There was silence in the forest and sadness o’er the earth ; 

Amid the pendant branches awoke no sound of mirth ; 


The dew that fell at even on the flow’rs lay congealed, 


Ll 


And a desert wind low wailing swept o’er the blighted field ; 
The meadows that so lately reposed in gold and green, 
Where bore the tulip’s crimson and the lily’s golden sheen, 
With bright frost-gems glittered, and where the foot did tread, 
It trampled many a withered blade and fairy flower dead. 


Low lay the rose the moss-rock beside, 
Withered and dead, struck down in its pride, 
And slept the fair lily once pure as the snow, 
Mingling with earth, forgotten and low, 
And drooped the loved hyacinth admired in death ; 
The charming anemones waved by the breath 
Ofthe frost-king, so rudely, was withered and dead, 
And proud polyanthos was bowing her head, 
And the beautiful iris—the princes’ red plume, 
And violet and pea of richest perfume, 
And quill daisies bright and peony’s fair hue, 
And the mingonett’s leaf and the lupins’ soft blue, 
And the stately dahlia, gold, purple and red, 
All were faded and cold, their beauty had fled. 
A dirge for the flowers, 
The gems of the earth, 
That spring's breath and sun-shine 
Calls quickly to birth! 
They bordered our pathway, 
And scented the breeze, 
And blushed in their beauty 
Along the green leas : 
They drooped o'er the fountain 
That gushed in the wood: 
They whispered in gladness 
Where old towers stood ! 
A dirge for the flowers, 
The gems of the earth, 
That spring’s breath and sun-shine 
Calls quickly to birth! 
Greenwood, 1845. 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 


‘Tis midnight now—and swiftly time does glide 
Unheeded on.. Fair Diana, queen of night, 

Who, when still evening brought repose to earth 

Was riding bright and calmly in the sky, 

Hath now dropped down behind the wood-crowned hills ; 
The flashing stars with undiminished light 

And glorious, float through the blue expanse 

Hymning as erst their great Creator's praise ; 

From the far hills, the “ sweet southwest” at play, 

To my window comes, rustling the vine leaves ; 

And, as with angel fingers parting them, 

Shakes the cold dew from off their clust’ring cheeks, 
And now the sons of toil, the sad of heart, 

And those on whom affliction’s hand hath fallen, 

The slave overtasked and weary of his life, 

The devotee, in the embrace of sleep 

Alike forget their sorrows and their cares. 

But hark! amid the beauty of this scene, 

A sound falls on the ear! rudely it falls, 
And breaks the stillness of serene repose, 
Now it recedes afar, now dies aw ay 

And quiet reigus again. "Tis so with life; 
The while we wear the mantle of our youth, 
When our young hearts are ripe with merriment, 
On every side we meet approving smiles ; 

But when arrived to manhood’s high estate, 
Girded with strength for conflicts with the world, 
Ah, then our actions cause true hearts to fear! 
Fondly we quaff the cup of tempting sweets 
Seductive pleasure proflers to our lips ; 

Or, yielding to ambition's striving call, 

The dormant passions in our breasts aroused, 
We eager join in conflict, mind with mind, 

To win the laurels of enduring fame. 

*Tis then the noise of mirth, or din of strife 

Falls heavily on all. But hoary age 
Subdues the passions that had urged us on, 
Aud peacefully and stel! we glide adown 
The rapid stream of life aud sink to rest. 


O, memory benign! whilst thou dost hold 
Thy sway in this frail tenement of earth, 
Retain the impress of this quiet scene ! 

And often be it mine, with heart prepared, 
When from my eyelids drop the dews of sleep, 
And the bright stars do flash out gloriously, 
To give this hour to holy meditation. 

And wilt thou, O! Dispenser of all good, 

By thy unerring wisdom teach me so 

To regulate my every action here, 

That, (as sure it will!) 
To bid adieu to earth and all its joys, 


Ww hen my SUInInonSs Comes, 


I may depart as calmly and serene 
As the mild moon sinks down behind the hills, 
Cassville, N.Y. 145. 


CHILDREN AT 
BY J. 


PLAY. 
A. BEVERIDGE. 
On! blame them not for their joyous strain, 
For this is their hour of glee— 
And soon the pall of manhood’s care 
Will cover their gayety. 
Then let their laugh be loud and clear— 
Chide not that little band, 
alas! 


Whose mirth must soon, give way, 


To time’s unsparing hand, 
I love to hear their wild clear notes 
Ring out onthe wintry air, 
They tell the joys which once were ours, 
Ere 
Aud the lively scenes of the 
In Memorv’s g 
And a thousand 
Which we 


we knew this world of care ; 

schoul boy spot 

lass are shown, 

scenes are numbered now, 

thought forever flown. 

Give them their fleeting hour of mirth; 
For the clouds are gathering now, 

Which will burst in fury on their heads, 
And furrow each gentle brow. 

And care will be where joy now sits— 
And thorns where flowers appear, 


Oh chide them not—oh! chide them not, 


For soon will come life’s care. 
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FIRST AND LAST HOURS. 
Lov'st thou the hour, the first of day, ( 
When the dewy flowers are opening bright, 
When through the curtains of morning gray, 
Are stealing stréaks of crimson light ? } 
Hath it not a power, a spell ?— 
Doth it not to thy warm heart tell 
Of life, fresh, sparkling, | 
| 


And scenes as yet too young for strife ? 


new-born life, 


Lov’st thou the hour in twilight time, 
Whey every flower is closing round— 

When fainter and fainter the far bell’s chime 
Comes with a soothing, dying sound ? 

Hath it not a spell, though it be 

Differing from the first, for thee ? 





Doth it not tell of visions deep, 


And a gradual drooping down to sleep ? 

These hours are types and signs of thine 
Thy first hsiil 

And called forth feelings half divine, 


hour brought bet esnnd tears, 


In those who looked to future years, 

And watched how grew each feature’s mould, 
And saw their little buds unfold, 

And trusted strife should never come, 


To cast on heart and brow a gloom. 


And thy last hour—'tis thine to make ( 
It caln 
A blessed sleep, from which to wake, 


Will be tothe better world to climb; 


ras twilight’s lovely time, 





Remember, ‘tis thine, aye! thine to choose, 
If storms shall take place of stars and dews, ( 
: Or if thy spirit shall have a power \ 
To make its parting like day's last hour. ( 
5 ‘ 
{ 
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> The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. , 
‘ { 
4 } 
| od 
H Ol f,2 [, Commencing Gh uA > 8 484 a 
| EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
2) THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
{ Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Ongu il 
} Communications, Biography, Traveling Shet hes, Amusing 
{ Miscellany, Humorous and Historieal Anecdotes, Poetry, &« 
‘ ‘The tirst Number of the Twenty birst bolame ot the Kiwat 
§ Re PosTTrory will be issued on Saturday the 3tstof August, bs44 
i ‘The * Rural Re pository’ is a nent and clegant semia month 
‘ ly Periodical, published inthe City of Pludson, Columbia Co. 
‘N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the ; 
( United States: and while it has made no very great pretenstons 1 
} to public favor, it is far better than those publications who boast 
long and loud of their claims to pubhe patronage, Amid the 
fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the pen 
‘ odieal press, for nearly a score « f veurs this litthe miscellany 
! has pursued ‘the even tener of its way,” scattering its sweets 
' around, and inereasing in interest and pepularity, and our 
¢ renders will, of course, infer, thataf it had ne ment it would 
t have shuflled off this mortal coil * long time age.’ 
} Pha! Soh Se aK SESE £9 
HOM SDAVAOSS., 
} ‘THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
¢ other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, contating twenty-six nom 
‘ bers ofeight page seach, with a title page and index to the vol 
} ume, making in the whole 208 pages. One or more engraving 
‘ and also a portrait of some distinguished person, willenmbellih 
{ each number; conse quently it willbe one ofthe neatest, cheap 
‘ est, and best literary papers in the country. 
wre « au ¥, “7 
uf is an ab Sa 
‘ ONE DOLLAR per annum, eneariahln in advance. Ve 
‘ have a few copies ofthe Pith, lth, 13th, 16th. 17th, beth, 1th 
and 20th volumes, aud any one sending for the List volume, 
« can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish | 
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at the same rate. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs 


Allthose who will send us the following amounts in one re 
> shall receive as stated below, 


veer 


mittanece viz 

FIFTY Copies for 825.00 Twenty Copies for 813,00 
Forty do. $22.00 Fifteen deo, S10,00 
Thirty-Five do. S20.00 Ten de. S700 
Thirty do. SIRO) Seven do. S500 
Twenty-Four do. S15.00) Four de $3.00 

To those who send us 85,00, we will give the T=th Volume 

gratis) and for 87,00, their choice of either the lath or 1th ¢ 


Volumes: for $10.00, the 
their choice of two out of 
and for $15.00, 214,00, 8 
three Volumes. 

vy a No subseription receive d for less than one yeur 
the back numbers furnished to new the 
until the edition is s otherwise 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription,tobe 


, 


Ith and 1th Volumes: for S13.00 
the eth, th and 2Oth Volume 


20,00, $22.00, and $25.00, the whole 


All, 


subserit your 


ers during 


out, unte ordered 


sent as svon as possible tou the publishe r os 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 0) 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1844 
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